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760 Reviews of Books 

almost worthy of the marvelous loyalty and heroic courage of his High- 
land friends. His cause was forever lost at Culloden ; but he left behind 
him in Scotland a "fragrant and undying memory." Nevertheless, 
with all his courage and gallantry, at no time does the Prince give the 
slightest evidence that he is fit to reign or that he has ever weighed the 
responsibilities of' a ruler. Indeed, Charles had not a strong character. 
He could not with fortitude accept his destiny. His abandonment by 
Louis "was the death of him morally. Nature had framed him for 
another Rupert. Charles XII. was his hero. Fate made him a loafer, and 
he sank incontinent to the lower plane." The history of the last forty- 
two years of his life (i 746-1 788) is a shameful record of intrigue, 
amours, domestic scandal, drunkenness, and base ingratitude, relieved 
only by the loyalty and devotion of his illegitimate daughter Charlotte. 
The last two chapters of this excellent book are devoted to this ' ' trag- 
edy ' ' ; but it is impossible here to attempt even a brief summary of 
them. The author has appended a useful bibliographical note. 

George Elliott Howard. 

Madame de Pompadour. By H. Noel Williams. (New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1902. Pp. xiv, 431.) 

Mr. Williams has published a handsome volume on Madame de 
Pompadour, embellished by excellent portraits of frail beauties and 
famous statesmen. As a general rule, the lives of royal mistresses do not 
deserve commemoration ; there is small profit in exploring the scandals 
of the past. But Madame de Pompadour is an exception to this rule. 
She was not merely an immoral woman who found favor in the eyes of a 
king : the list of such, unfortunately, is very long ; but for many years 
she exercised a greater influence on French politics than any other per- 
son, man or woman, the King not excepted. If the history of France 
in the last century is to be written at all, it would be absurd to exclude 
from it the character and career of Madame de Pompadour. 

On the whole, Mr. Williams has done his work well. He tells 
nothing that is new to students of French history, but his work furnishes 
the ordinary reader with a fair account of the career of an unusual 
woman. He has consulted most of the authorities of value, and it must 
be admitted that he has also consulted some authorities of little value. 
There are frequent references, for example, to the Vie Privee de Louis 
XV. This is not a chronicle deserving consideration from writers who 
think that historical works should not be based upon untrustworthy 
gossip. Mr. Williams may say that many of the readers of this book 
will like the gossip, and they will not be disturbed because he relates 
incidents that Freeman would have rejected as unproved. 

That many anecdotes with which Mr. Williams enlivens his work 
have slight foundation in fact may not be very important, but some 
errors are to be regretted. He has consulted Arneth, and rejects the 
apocryphal letter which Maria Theresa was supposed to have written to 
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the favorite, but he repeats the tradition as to the conduct of Frederick 
II., though this has long been exploded. At page 281 he says that 
Baron von Knyphausen, the Prussian minister, received express orders 
from his master to abstain from visiting the favorite, and as authority for 
the statement he cites StanhoT^t's History of England. Stanhope would 
not make the assertion if he were now writing. The correspondence of 
Frederick has been published and fills many printed volumes. Any one 
willing to take the pains of consulting them will find numerous letters in 
which the King bids his ministers do all they can to obtain the good-will 
of Madame de Pompadour. It is strange that this tradition should have 
been accepted by any one, even before Frederick's letters had been 
made public ; such a belief illustrates the extraordinary facility with 
which many accept an unlikely story on untrustworthy evidence. Of all 
the monarchs of his day, Frederick was the one least likely to injure his 
political prospects in order to show his disapproval of the morality of 
those with whom he had to deal, nor was there any one in Europe who 
viewed such matters with more indifference. Indeed, to forbid his repre- 
sentatives' paying their regards to a person possessing Madame de Pom- 
padour's influence would not have manifested any elevated morality in 
the monarch ; he would merely have been making a fool of himself. The 
most sagacious of European rulers was sure not to commit errors of that 
sort. 

There is no doubt, indeed, that Frederick offended Madame de 
Pompadour and Louis XV. by the freedom with which he spoke of them 
in his private conversation. Sagacious as he was, he could not resist the 
temptation of ridiculing those of whom he had a poor opinion, and he 
had a poor opinion of everyone. 

But Mr. Williams has given a fair account of his heroine and of the 
times in which she lived. He has made Madame de Pompadour neither 
better nor worse than she was ; he has not exaggerated her influence on 
French politics nor the evils which flowed from it. He has called 
attention also to the unusual difficulties she had to meet at the 
French court, not because she was immoral, but because she was a l>our- 
geoise, and, as Broglie truly said, the nobility felt that when the King 
chose a mistress who was not one of their class, he was infringing on 
their privileges. 

In closing Mr. Williams cites Madame de Pompadour's career as 
proof that when a woman meddles with public affairs her influence is sure 
to be mischievous. His conclusion would not be accepted by the advo- 
cates of political rights for women, yet, so far as French history is 
concerned, no one can dispute its general correctness. Madame de 
Pompadour was the last of a long series of women who took an active 
part in politics under the old regime. She did most harm because she 
had most power, but few of her predecessors showed any larger degree of 
political wisdom. James Breck Perkins. 



